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Though individuals vary greatly in what and how they per-
ceive, several phenomena of perception are found to be much the
same for most persons.
Span of Attention
A hundred years ago SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON noted that six
or seven separate objects, such as marbles, can be seen clearly at
one time. William S. Jevons, well-known British economist and
student of logic, shortly afterwards experimented on attention.
He threw beans into a small flat box, trying to estimate how
many were there as soon as they landed. With 3 or 4 beans he
made no errors; with 5 only a few errors. Even with 8 or 10
beans his first glance gave the correct number about half the
time.
These early studies of how many objects we can see clearly at
a glance, called "attention sgan/* later were confirmed by JAMES
McKsEN CATTELL and others, using more accurate laboratory
techniques. Adul^agjgreh^nd^^n^S to n objects at a time,
averaging 8. If items occur in groups of 3 or 4, many more than
8 can be caught in the immediate span of attention. Cattell found
that a subject can note as many as 3qjetters in a fraction of a
second if the letters make up a meaningful short sentence. Ap-
parently the number of units matters less than the organization
of units.
Fluctuations and Levels of Attention
A German scientist, V. Urbantschitsdi, discovered that a
watch, placed at a point where its ticking just barely can be
heard, alternates between being heard and not heard. A similar
oscillation or fluctuation of attention wras noted by a Swiss natu-
ralist, L. A. Decker. Sometimes when he observed this diagram
of a cube, one surface seemed to be the front; suddenly the cube
appeared to shift and another side became the front.